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460 Captain Back's Voyage. 

keel seriously damaged, besides various other casualties, I felt it became 
my duty, however reluctantly, to make the best of our way homewards. 
Fortunately, the early part of our passage across the Atlantic was favour- 
able, but subsequently the weather became boisterous, and the ship's 
leaks increased very much, so that we could barely keep her free with 
incessant pumping: to secure the ship also, we were obliged to frap her 
together with the stream chain cable. 

" On the 6th of August we again passed through Hudson's Straits, 
and on the 3rd of September arrived in Lough Swilly, not having let 
go our anchor since June, 1836. 

" To speculate on what might have been the result of this expedi- 
tion, had I reached either Repulse Bay or Wager River, would now be 
idle, but I cannot resist the opportunity of recording my unaltered 
opinion, as to the practicability of the service, when once a party should 
have reached either of the before-mentioned starting places. 

" The north-eastern shore of Southampton Island has been now sur- 
veyed, for the first time, by Lieutenant Owen Stanley, who has also 
made various views of the coast, and a chart showing the track of the 
ship ; the remarkable positions in which the ship was placed among the 
ice have been admirably illustrated by Lieutenant Smyth, in a series of 
spirited and characteristic drawings. 

" I cannot conclude this brief account without bearing testimony to 
the great assistance I have invariably received from Lieutenant Smyth, 
and all the officers and crew employed under my command in this expe- 
dition, to the cheerful obedience with which all orders were obeyed, and 
to the steadiness of behaviour evinced in circumstances of no common 
trial. — I have the honour to be, &c. 

" George Back." 



VII. — On the North-Eastern Shore of Southampton Island. By 
Captain Back, R.N. Communicated by Sir John Barrow, 
Bart., F.R.S. 

The name of Southampton Island has become too familiar 
through modern voyages of discovery to the north, to require any 
description of its locality, and there are few persons who are not 
aware that Sir Edward Parry and Captain Lyon sailed on either 
coast, north and south, on their course to Repulse Bay. Long 
before their day, as far back as l()15, Bylot and Baffin also visited 
the same north-eastern part of the island under more favourable 
circumstances as regards the season than any of their successors ; 
for early in June they were in Hudson's Straits, and had got 
past Cape Comfort before its termination ; but being perplexed 
by the apparently circuitous and deceptive appearance of the 
land on each side of Frozen Strait, which was considered to be a 
bay, they bore away, and steering to the south, ran along the land 
to Sea-horse Point ; between which and Nottingham Island they 
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remained till July 27th, without experiencing any, or at least 
many, of those icy difficulties, which seem to have increased so 
much of late. I believe that no chart was published of their 
voyage, and as Sir Edward Parry made the land somewhere about 
Cape Comfort in lat. 64° 50' N., the intervening space of about 
120 geographical miles comprehended between that Cape and 
Sea-horse Point, its eastern extremity, remained a blank on our 
maps, until the extraordinary situation of H. M. S. Terror, thrown 
on the surface of the ice, and forcibly carried by it along the 
whole line of coast, enabled me to fill it up. 

Without reference to the details of the ship's movements and 
dangers, which, however interesting in themselves, are too numer- 
ous, and would occupy too much time to be inserted here, I 
shall commence in the order of our being driven close to the land 
near the south entrance of Frozen Strait, r in lat. 65° 17' N., long. 
83° 41' W., merely mentioning those passing events which are 
necessary for the perspicuity and clear comprehension of the fol- 
lowing remarks. 

The impracticability of forcing a passage into Repulse Bay by 
keeping as near as possible to Baffin's Island, being manifest by 
repeated failures, with considerable difficulty and much pressure 
from the heavy and closely-packed ice, by which we were beset, 
we gradually approached the coast of Southampton Island. 

The frost smoke that allured us vanished as we drew near, and 
the dark lanes of water from which it originated closed firmly, to 
the utter impossibility of proceeding one yard farther. Left, 
therefore, to the influence of events, we were borne backwards 
and forwards, according to the eccentric movements of the ice, 
crowding sail when the least crack showed a probability of an 
opening, or with the aid of saws, axes, and ice anchors, warping a 
few paces, until the most closely packed ice finally arrested our 
progress, twelve miles from Cape Bylot, when only fifteen more 
would have ensured a safe wintering ground in Duke of York's 
Bay. 

That portion of the coast it is unnecessary to describe, since 
ample justice has been done to it by more able pens than mine, 
but commencing from the sloping yet bold outline of Cape Bylot, 
and proceeding to the south-east, the land is high and irregular, 
apparently full of sinuosities and bays, bounded by abrupt pre- 
cipices and shelving acclivities. These seem to offer shelter and 
a safe retreat from stress of weather and other accidents, but on 
a nearer inspection they are found to be open and exposed to the 
most dangerous winds from the north and east, owing to the pre- 
valence of which, during the autumn of 1836, they were con- 
stantly blocked up with layers of ice. Provided, however, they 
were once clear, a vessel might find temporary security with any 
wind from the south, 
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Fifteen miles from Cape Bylot, the coast* is more broken into 
hill and valley, and rivulets and mountain torrents are seen worm- 
ing their noisy way through the centre of the latter,, until they 
fall into the sea, which at its margin is abundantly bordered by 
immense piles of ice. Four miles to the eastward the coast-line 
becomes more craggy, but retains the same general character as 
the former, and immediately turning to the south it forms Smyth's 
Harbour, one mile and a half long, and half a mile broad, shel- 
tered from all winds except the north-north-east, which blows 
directly into it. 

There seemed at one time to be a distant chance of our getting 
into this snug place, for a long and broad sheet of young ice was 
formed in-shore of us, and afforded a hope that nothing more 
formidable would impede the passage into the harbour, which, 
nevertheless, was so thoroughly blocked up, that the underlayers, 
forced there by external pressure, obstructed the descent of the 
lead when endeavouring to get soundings. Neither could the 
rise and fall of the tide be ascertained, though some approxima- 
tion may be arrived at, from the marks or water-line on the rocks^ 
which indicated from twelve to sixteen feet. 

The western entrance is comparatively low, though by no 
means so in reality, since it soon rises into formidable elevations, 
intersected by abrupt ascents, which at particular places under the 
cliffs are thickly strewed with debris of the impending granitic rock, 
which has nearly the same mineral ogical characters with that to 
the westward ; but in the hand specimens brought home, the mica 
is so disposed in layers as to give a somewhat slaty structure to 
the mass. The harbour is surrounded by the same kind of 
granite, traversed by similar narrow ravines thickly covered with 
snow ; but the point most deserving of notice was a fine imposing 
perpendicular cliff, six hundred and fifty feet high, from which 
there was the most beautiful echo imaginable ; and its charms 
were so attractive in that monotonous solitude as to lead many 
from their ordinary occupations, for the mere novelty of hearing 
the stranger -like accents of their own softened voice. 

Beyond these hills others rose to about eight hundred and fifty 
feet, backed again by a further inland range attaining to fully 
sixteen hundred feet. 

The tracks of bears, foxes, and deer, were seen in the valleys, 
which produced a few miserably stunted willows, the occasional 
resort of a solitary brace of white partridges. 

Eight miles from Smyth's Harbour is a wide open bay, where I 
landed. It was bounded by mountains of granite of exactly the 
same kind with that already described,! which abutted on the sea, 

* Granite composed of a large proportion of rose-coloured felspar, grey quartz, 
and blackish mica in small scales, collected into patches, 
t Most of the specimens are like the granite already spoken of— one called << iso- 
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and which were intersected by three valleys, two having nearly a 
due south direction, and the third a more westerly one. These 
valleys were formed of successive terraces of coarse gravel like gi- 
gantic steps, their regularity being only broken at unequal intervals, 
by protruding rocks like those around ; they were the abode of a 
few Alpine hares, one of which was shot. The proximity of these 
intervening islands had visibly affected the quantity of gravelly 
deposit forming the terraces, since, in the narrowest, which was 
about three quarters of a mile broad, there was an increase of 
elevation amounting to several feet above the others. But, 
though the terraces rose with remarkable uniformity for upwards 
of two miles, they did not maintain the same regularity to the 
base of the further line of mountains, but, on the contrary, were 
suddenly bisected by numerous basins, having peculiar connecting 
ridges, with other terraces parallel to those first mentioned. On 
the higher ridges of the latter were a few solitary smooth rocks, 
worn so, perhaps, by attrition, which formed a marked contrast to 
the sharp and acute angles of the pointed rocks a little above 
them. A water-course ran through the centre of these different 
valleys ; and near one was a circle of stones, evidently used a 
long time ago, for the purpose of extending an Esquimaux tent, 
denoting clearly that the place had formerly been frequented by 
those people. The mountains varied in height from fourteen to 
sixteen hundred feet, and though the ascent would be tedious 
from the depth of snow on them, yet, by winding up the ravines 
and along the slopes, the summits might be gained ; and these 
being obtuse or rounded, afforded still greater facility for walking. 
One side was invariably precipitous, and the dip was nearly at 
right angles to the horizon. I looked in vain for any of those 
upright stones so plentifully set up as marks to cross the country, 
where the inhabitants are numerous, and which strike the eye of a 
stranger as very curious, when travelling through the interior of 
the continent, from the barren lands to the sea coast. 

Again : the lower lands here were uncommonly sterile, hardly 
affording sustenance for the Alpine hare, while the ledges and 
summits above were clothed with grass, on which two rein-deer 
were feeding, while thinly scattered shrubs of stunted growth, 
and here and there a ground willow, relieved the eye from the 
monotonous and pallid glare of snow around. 

East of this, the coast is sterile and forbidding, with a peculiarly 
wild and dark aspect, attributable in some measure to the abrupt 
steepness of the cliffs and rocks, where the snow cannot rest, and 
where the narrow defiles are more than usually gloomy. 

The nearer rocks rise about 1000 feet, and receding 'from them 
three or four miles inland, the view is terminated by others of a 

lated rock in the valley" is a very fine-grained grey granite, having almost a slaty 
structure. 
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far greater elevation ; the two most conspicuous among the num- 
ber having rounded summits, visible at a considerable distance, 
and which particularly distinguish the headland, known by the 
name of Cape Comfort * 

From it the land trends away more to the south, and the tide 
and current, conjointly with the wind, produce a commotion here 
that nothing can withstand. On one occasion, when the ice in 
which the Terror was embedded, by some unaccountable convul- 
sion was turned round, and exposed the shortest and weakest part 
of the floe to the action of the accidental lane of water along 
shore, we were taken within a short mile of the towering and per- 
pendicular front of the Cape, which just there was rent into innu- 
merable fissures, alternating with jagged and splintery projections 
of the most fearful description. 

Though there was but little wind at the time, the ice was driven 
bodily against the rocks, and rising up in huge masses of many 
tons' weight, became reduced to fragments in an instant. Hap- 
pily for us, after losing a few hundred yards of our floe, it drifted 
onward past the danger, and thus relieved me from further 
anxiety on that day. Stretching to the south-east beyond this, 
the coast partakes of a more mountainous character for upwards 
of 30 miles, having a slight curve, with apparent openings like 
harbours, but in fact destitute of the smallest shelter, desolate, 
and barren. Towards the limit of the distance, the outline of the 
mountains becomes more regular, with broader intervals and 
easier sloping valleys between them, until it is again altered by 
what, a mile or two off, wears all the semblance of a ridgy sand 
cliff, but which a closer investigation detects to be coarse gravel 
with imbedded rocks and stones of a yellow weather-worn appear- 
ance, but extremely hard to the hammer. The cliff is very high, 
and is seen from a great distance at sea. 

Having been drifted within a mile of the shore, I went to it on 
snow shoes, not, however, without some scrambling and leaping 
to cross the heaped up ice, which from the immense pressure on 
it from the north, was thrown up and piled into the wildest chaos 
imaginable. 

The line of coast at the place of landing trended N.W. and 
S.E., and rocks of sienite rose into disconnected hills from eight 
to twelve hundred feet high. Some of these hills struck from 
the interior to the beach in parallel ranges, in a direction of 
N.N.E. and S.S.W., and though a few bold perpendicular cliffs 
presented themselves, yet by far the greater part was separated 
by vertical fissures, having what I should term a jagged and ex- 
cessively irregular surface. 

* The specimens of granite from Cape Comfort are much weathered, and do not 
shew the rose-colour in the felspar ; in other respects, they resemble those from 
Smyth's Harbour. 
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The general colour was a reddish yellow, with almost parallel 
and horizontal leaves or stripes of blackish green,, differing never- 
theless in this particular, according to which of the two prevailed. 
Some indeed partook of a dullish green. Behind these ranges, 
and divided only by valleys from a quarter to a mile and a half 
broad, were other hills slanting towards the former, and more 
rounded in general form, though equally broken in miniature. 

They looked like trap formations, and had also narrow valleys 
running far into the interior. Farther to the westward, in a di- 
rection towards the ridge cliff, the outline presented a more 
even aspect, with an extensive valley and a river running through 
it. The same kind of terraces were observable as before, with 
this difference, that their surfaces were all parallel to the horizon, 
while the precipitous parts had nearly the same inclination, and 
this character extended to the ridge cliff, which with similar ar- 
rangements at different altitudes was almost tabulated on the top. 

To the east, on the contrary, there was not much variation, 
except that the waters of a lake emptied themselves over a pic- 
turesque ledge of rocks into the extreme end of Stanley Harbour, 
which was nearly of similar dimensions, and equally, if not more, 
exposed to the prevailing winds than the first one described. 
The country then got more rugged, and produced a brawling and 
rapid river 200 yards wide at the mouth, bordering on which the 
hills grew steeper, and ultimately ended in Cape Fisher, 750 feet 
high. In traversing the different valleys, and especially that 
which I first ascended, it was impossible not to remark the pro- 
gressive terraces, and the diminution of their flat or upper sur- 
faces as I drew near to the highest point of elevation ; the same 
features being equally conspicuous in all. The entire face of the 
country (as far as I could ascertain) consisted of rounded stones of 
sienitic granite, more resembling coarse shingle than anything 
else, though far apart from each other ; I sometimes observed a 
few loose slabs of limestone,* the first seen being at an elevation 
of 400 feet above the level of the sea. I could not discover any 
approximation to an equality of level in the terraces separated by 
the rocks, but it was scarcely possible to avoid leaning to the opinion 
that they had been subjected to inundation at one time or other. 

There was a want of vegetation unusual even in these regions, 
and a more decidedly sterile scene, in the fullest acceptation of 
the phrase, could not well be imagined. Nor was it merely local, 
for some rather long excursions were made inland in search of 
animals, without success ; and in the course of the journeys, only 
a few scattered patches of moss and short grass were seen, and 
not a living thing of any description. 

* (Compact magnesian limestone — mountain limestone?) This limestone is evi- 
dently of the same kind with some rolled pieces found on the ice, one of which con- 
tains corallines. 
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The country got more mountainous as the parties advanced,, 
and though very desirous of reaching the summit of the most ele- 
vated point, yet finding always a fresh hill rising before them, the 
design was abandoned, and they returned wearied and disap- 
pointed to the ship. 

For fourteen miles beyond Cape Fisher, in a S.E. by S. direc- 
tion, the main appearances continue unaltered: the line of coast 
indeed is more broken and tortuous, and one bay was passed which 
looked favourable enough, but in all probability differed little 
from the others. Thence, however, eighteen miles further, there 
is a decided change ; for the hills gradually decrease in size as 
they turn away south, and becoming ultimately low and sloping, 
turned a little easterly until they are lost altogether at Point 
M'Murdo, which is the western entrance to an extensive bay, 
inlet, or strait ; but which, could not be ascertained, though from 
the strong set of the current into it, there seems some probability 
of its being connected with Evans' Inlet, on the east side of the 
island. The low land stretching from Point M'Murdo to the 
S.S.W. was lost sight of in clear weather, and high hills made out 
about 20 miles due south in the opening. The closeness of the 
ice, however, prevented the ship being carried into it ; and it was 
hereabouts that we experienced those successive rushes of the ice 
much more frequently than to the westward. 

The breadth of the opening as far as Point M'Lure, which 
forms the eastern entrance, is about 14 miles, having Gore Island, 
near the latter, and some more land, possibly another island, due 
west of it. Far from being low, Gore Island consists of high 
rocks, and on the western side is a huge bluff, which from a few 
miles' distance has an imposing appearance. The coast too from 
Point M'Lure resumes its mountainous outline, and though more 
even and accessible than some already described, there are two 
dome -like summits that distinguish it from every other part. 
Mount Minto, which is the highest, attains to upwards of 1000 
feet, and from the eastward has a conical shape. Running out 
from the latter, or separated by a narrow channel, is another line 
of low hills forming Terror Point, so named from its being the 
place where the sternpost was carried away, and the ship sustained 
the greatest damage. This low coast extends about 14 miles to 
Point Saunders, and then diverging to the south-west, is lost in 
the continuation of the mountain range from Mount Minto. 

Twelve miles beyond the last point, and close to Sir James 
Gordon's Bay, the high land terminates, and disappears altogether 
in two small islands ; immediately to the south-east of which is 
Sea-horse Point, the eastern limit of Southampton Island. 



